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Mr. T. Edmund Harvey, who lived in Toynbee nearly eight years, during five of which he was the Warden, wrote :
There was something which touched the heart of youth in Canon Barnett's humility of spirit which made him eager to share a young man's thoughts and hopes, to talk and plan with him side by side in the true spirit of comradeship. . .
The kindly name by which he was long familiar to the inner circle of Residents at Toynbee Hall was no idle one ; he was " the prophet" for us, and for a far wider world, in his vision of individual and national needs, of the sundered lives of rich and poor, selfishness and ignorance keeping them apart, of the way of reconciliation through mutual knowledge, sacrifice, and co-operation, in his interpretation of the life and spirit of the Master Whom he served.
Professor E. J. Urwick, who acted as Sub-War den and lived with us many years, has said :
Men and women of any age and class went to him for counsel. He was their equal comrade always, however raw and crude and silly they might be. And his very powers of mind helped, and did not hinder, this sympathy. Perhaps the greatest of his powers was that of crystallising in a phrase the feeling and thought which most of us spend pages to express. . . But this power he used most to help the thoughts of others. We went to him in a tangle, hardly knowing what we felt or meant. We came away clear, our decisions focussed by his simple yet profound suggestions.
Another characteristic added both to his power and to his lovableness. He was always young, and met every change of condition, every new combination of circumstances, with the vigour, freshness, and elasticity of youth. He was not afraid, therefore, to be inconsistent. His social and political views were not fixed, except in their normal foundations ; he was a progressive as naturally as some people are conservatives.
My husband's methods of dealing with individuals may be illustrated by a talk between two Toynbee men.
" Is Barnett sincere ? " asked the elder, a man about thirty years old, who hadrecently come into residence. " He seemed to flatter one."
" Did he ? " was the reply of the Resident who knew my husband intimately. " If you think, you will see his 4 flattery ' consisted in expecting great things from you."
In June 1913, when the news that my husband had left this world was flashed to all parts of it, that man wrote from, a distant colony telling me of his grief, and added,
" He seemed to re-discover all sorts of my abandoned hopes and forgotten ideals and constrain me to work for them."
The critics of my husband sometimes accused him of want of directness, and said he was "all things to all men/' astutely perceiving and using the weakness of human